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himself was inclined to think so, as appears from his remark in 
the Flora Germanica (p. 341): " 'Varietates hie enumerates plures, 
ut mihi videtur, species constituunt, sed hucusque nondum satis obser- 
vatce sunt!' 

Dr. Gray was inclined to connect our plant with the other 
European alpine variety, Cambrica, but that has oblong-lanceolate 
leaves which are pilose on both sides. Thos. C. Porter. 

Francis Wolle, 

After a painful and protracted illness, Rev. Francis Wolle died 
at his home in Bethlehem, Pa., February 10th. 

He was born at Jacobsburg, Northampton Co., Pa., December 
17, 1817. His ancestors, for two generations, were conspicuously 
associated with the Moravian Society, and during his long and 
useful life he was always prominent in Moravian church and edu- 
cational affairs. Although a few of his earlier years were spent in 
business, he soon turned his attention to teaching as his life-work, 
and in 1857 he became vice principal of the celebrated Moravian 
Seminary for Young Ladies at Bethlehem, Pa. In 1861 he be- 
came principal of the institution, and conducted its affairs with 
marked ability until 1881, when the increasing infirmities of age 
necessitated his seeking rest. 

From his childhood the study of natural history was his favorite 
pursuit, and after his retirement from active professional work, in 
1 88 1, he devoted himself to it with more ardor than ever. He 
was especially known among botanists as an authority upon fresh- 
water algae and desmids. In 1884 he published his " Desmids of 
the United States and list of Pediastrums." The volume con- 
tained 1 100 illustrations on 53 colored plates. This was followed 
in 1887 by two volumes on " The Fresh-Water Algae of the United 
States, complemental to Desmids of the United States." This 
work was illustrated by 1 17 colored plates, embracing 2300 figures. 
In 1 89 1 he brought out a work upon the " Diatomaceae of the 
United States." This contained 2300 figures on 120 plates. All 
of the illustrations enumerated were photo-lithographs from India 
ink sketches made by the author. During 1892 there appeared a 
revised and enlarged edition of the " Desmids of the United States." 

His contributions to cryptogamic botany are recognized by 
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scientists at home and abroad as standard works of great value. 
The particular field of his investigations had previously been but 
little worked, but his labors have stimulated research in these very 
attractive by-paths of science. He will long be remembered by 
those who were his friends and correspondents, for his kindliness 
of heart, as well as for his conscientious care in the department of 
science to which he devoted the energies of his later years. 

C. H. Kain. 

A Simple Point in Nomenclature. 

In these later days it may be said that the "air is filled" with 
discussions on this perplexing subject, and we have all sorts of 
suggested reforms looking toward the ultimate stability of our 
plant-names. The Committee appointed by the American Asso- 
ciation will undoubtedly give us a valuable set of working rules 
at the approaching Madison meeting, but while they are concern- 
ing themselves with the weightier problems, I take the liberty of 
calling to their attention a very small point upon which it would 
perhaps be well to have an authoritative ruling. This question is: 
When it is desired to question either of the members of a plant- 
name, where shall the question mark be placed? This seems a 
very trivial question, but, judging from the variation in its use, it 
is not properly appreciated. 

Suppose for example that a botanist is working up a collection 
of plants and finds one which seems to be Ranunculus aquatilis, L., 
but the material is not sufficient to be positive. In a printed 
enumeration how will this doubt be expressed? The following 
forms [given as models] have all been abundantly observed : 
? Ranunculus aquatilis, L. ; Ranunculus ? aquatilis, L.; Ranunculus 
aquatilis} L. ; Ranunculus aquatilis, L.?, with the further variation 
of placing them all in brackets. 

If, as is ordinarily understood, the interrogation mark questions 
the word which it follows, we shall clearly have a state of affairs 
not only contradictory but not contemplated in many cases. In 
a great majority of instances it is probable that the intention is to 
question the species, but such indiscriminate use of the question 
mark can only lead to confusion, when it is remembered that there 
are at least three separate and distinct things which it is some- 



